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J&gnopsses of Important articles. 

The Meaning of the Phrase to. o-roixeta tov koo/jlov (the elements 
of the world) in Gal. 4:3 and Col. 2 :8. By Professor E. Y. 
Hincks, D.D. Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XV, 1896. 
The nouns that occur in this phrase are used in Greek sometimes 
with an ethical and sometimes with a physical sense, and from the 
earliest times commentators have differed as to which force the apostle 
intended each of them to bear in these passages. Clement of Alexan- 
dria held that the ethical meaning was to be understood. Chrysos- 
tom, on the other hand, thought that "elements of nature," i. e., sun and 
moon as determining days and seasons, were meant ; and a number of 
eminent Fathers held a similar view. Lightfoot, although himself main- 
taining the ethical sense, regarded the trend of patristic interpreta- 
tion as against this view, and sought to explain their support of the 
physical sense as due perhaps to the influence of a passage in the 
Prcedicatio Petri; but this explanation is open to several serious objec- 
tions. Other modern scholars who give the phrase the ethical mean- 
ing are De Wette, Meyer, B. Weiss, Schaubach, Ellicott, and Sanday, 
while Neander, Schneckenburger, Klopper, Weizsacker, Lipsius, Spitta, 
Hilgenfeld, and Ritschl prefer the physical meaning. Some of the 
latter group, however, hold, with Everling, that the spirits of the stars 
or elements are meant, rather than the elements themselves. 

If we attempt to determine the meaning of the phrase in the light 
of these various suggestions and of recent discussion, we observe, first, 
that the phrase "the elements of the world" presents no difficulty, if 
"elements" be taken in the physical sense. The Book of Wisdom, 
traces of the influence of which have been found in Romans, in one 
passage uses "elements" {o-toix&o.) and "world" (k6<tixov) in close con- 
nection, and with the physical meaning ; a fact which shows that the 
physical sense of the phrase was at least easily possible for Paul. In 
case "elements" be given the ethical sense, however, we are at once 
at a loss whether to give "world" the physical sense, with Lightfoot, 
who interprets : the rudiments of religion given by the physical world ; 
or the ethical sense, with Meyer, who interprets: the elementary reli- 
gious truths which belong to mankind in general. One difficulty with 
both these is that they go beyond even the ethical meaning of"ele- 
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ments" (oroixeia), putting into the word a meaning it cannot be 
shown to possess; while if the term be given only its legitimate ethical 
force, the phrase becomes obscure or positively unintelligible. These 
difficulties throw us back upon the physical sense of the phrase as the 
most natural and intelligible, as far as the phrase itself is concerned. 

We consider, second, whether the context supports this sense. In 
the fourth chapter of Galatians Paul seems by "elements" to refer to 
days, months, and seasons. As the religious observance of these would 
make the order of nature the determining factor in the religious life, 
"elements" seems to be used here in its physical sense. Similarly in 
Colossians the reference is to the perishable things of earth, the phys- 
ical sense being suggested. We conclude, then, that in both epistles 
the phrase has the physical meaning. But "elements" in the physical 
sense has two meanings, and we must consider in the third place 
whether the word is here to bear the more general meaning, "ele- 
ments," or the special meaning, "heavenly bodies." The latter would 
require that "world" be understocd as meaning "universe." But the 
antithesis in Col. 2 : 20 makes decisively against this interpretation of 
the word as used in Paul's phrase. We may therefore set aside this 
interpretation, so popular with the Fathers, and understand "elements" 
in the general physical sense. 

We must consider in the fourth place the suggestion of Klopper, 
Spitta, Everling, and Lipsius that Paul, in Gal. 4 : 8, 9, identifies the 
"elements" with the heathen deities, to whom the Galatians had for- 
merly been subject, and to whom they now wish again to be in subjec- 
tion. That these heathen gods had real existence to Paul is clear from 
his words in 1 Cor. 10:19, where he speaks of them as "demons" 
(Satjitdvia). That he meant these heathen deities when he used " ele- 
ments" (oroi^eta) in verse 9 seems clear from the clause immediately 
following, "whereunto ye desire to be in bondage over again," when 
this clause is given its natural and obvious meaning. There is nothing 
in Paul's theology that would conflict with this view that the elemental 
forces of the world are spirits ; on the other hand many points in the 
epistles corroborate it ; while it is in entire accord with the apostle's 
conception of nature. 

Professor Hincks' article is discriminating and suggestive, if not at all points 
convincing. One wishes that the author had indicated how verse to of Galatians 4 
would articulate with verses 8 and 9 as finally interpreted, and just how this reference 
to an apprehended relapse into heathenism relates itself to the anti-Judaistic tone of 
the general context. E. J. G. 



